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Planters Seek 
Veterans Aid. 
Fight Unions 


J ames a business man of | 
Lake Village, Arkansas, has started) 
| the. Veterans Industrial Association : 


which seeks to line up ex-service- 
men to fight labor unions. 
_ Over in Marianna, Ark., another 


group called the Free Enterprise As-| — 
sociation. has been incorporated. They |- 


also propose to fight liberal legisla- 
tion and. labor organization. 
have plenty of money and boast of 


having published a letter to Congress 


and state that 51 other groups! ‘in 17 


‘states have asked for 20,000 ‘copies 


to be distributed. The treasurer of 
the Free Enterprise Association is 
Jim Crain, general manager of the 
50,000 acre Lee Wilson plantatibn. He 
receives a salary of $35,000. wear. 


Crain is the lord of this domain 


which contains 10,000 human beings, 


both Negro and white, who do. not | 


know the meaning of freedom: That 


: is apparently the kind of free enter- 


_ noth of groups want. 


Federal Grand Jury 
~ Refuses To Indict 
Alabama Planter 


‘The case against: Robert 
Lowndes County, Alabama planter, 


who was chargéd with holding Aaron 


Smith, a Negro sharecropper, in 
ees on his plantation, has been 
dismissed by a Federal Grand J rary 
in Montgomery. 
Commissioner Wallace Sloan 
stated that the Grand Jury refused to 
act although testimoney was given to 


 ghow that Dickson would not let 


Smith-leave his plantation to take 
another job. Smith had been on 
Dickson’s plantation for 20 years. _ 


| Get A Health Card 
For Food Plant Work 


All members of the Union are noti- 
fied to get a health card if they ex- 
pect to go out on jobs this summer. 


- State laws require workers in food 
plants to have’ a card showing that| 


they are free of disease. Workers 


~ - may go to the county health doctor 


for a blood. test or toa private doctor. 
In most rural towns it takes from 
two to three weeks to get a health 
card. Workers who have :bad blood 
ean take short treatments and get rid 
of the disease. Such treatments . are 
by the state. 
| 

A: REPORT ON FARM LABOR 

The U..S. Department_of Agricul- 
ture’s Farm Labor Report of March 
13, says that there are 1,489, C00 


hired farm laborers at work. Theré 


are 6,744,000 family workers em- 
ployed. The average day on the farm 
is 9% hours. There are now 28,257 
foreign workers on the 
land. 


CAPT. BARNEY B. TAYLOR 
Captain Barney B. Taylor has 
been appointed as Organization 
Director for the National Farm La- 
bor Union.. Captain Taylor began 
his duties on March 26th. 
Taylor, who is a native of Texas, 
_ now makes his home in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. He is 34 years of age 
and- was recently ‘retired by the 
U.S. Army for disabilities incurred 
in combat. Prior to the war, Taylor 


(D. C.) Post. He was president of 
the Washington Newspaper Guild 
in the Southern states. — 

Taylor said, “While the invasion 
of France was going on, I decided 
that I would return to the South 
and work for a labor organization 


of low paid workers. I learned 
that the people represented by the 


National Farm Labor Union were 
the lowest paid workers in the 
country. I asked H. L. Mitchell, 
President of the Union, for a job— 
and he made me ‘Organization Di- 
rector.” 
Taylor was reared on a farm. . He 
was educated in the public schools 
of Belton, Texas and at Texas A 
& M College. He began work in 
1935 for the Washington Post. He 


a private and rose to the rank of 
captain. He was given a battlefield 


promotion from second to first 


lieutenant during the invasion of 
France. He was twice wounded on 
the Normandy Beachhead. He lost 
the sight of an eye on June 16, 
1944, but remained in the battle 
until a shell fragment broke his 
right leg. After being hospitalized 
in England, he was returned to the 
United States. and was attached to 
the Headquarters staff of the Army 
_ Ground Forces in Washington. The 
army then sent him on a tour of 
the war plants of the nation. He. 
was a featured speaker at a num- 
ber of conventions of A. F. of L. 
‘and C. I. O. unions. 
Taylor has the Furple Heart with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, Combat Infan- 
tryman’s Badge, and Victory 


Medal... He was recommended for 


‘the Distinguished Service Cross’ for 
extraordinary heroism. 


In his work for the Union, .Cap- 
( tain Taylor will be in charge of or- 


was employed by the Washington — 


enlisted in the infantry in 1942 as 


‘ 
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)Farm Labor Conference. . 


Meets At Kennett, Mo. 


near Kennett, Mo., on March 26th. 


that section of the cotton belt. 


farm_ seasonal jobs, 


and protecting the 


ts’ rights by political 

2 and women were 
| Ur, A as voters and to be 

Taylor, new Or- 
ganizat % alowed with a 
statemer “4 proposed to 
make sou , ‘ an example 

of solid tr _«nization. 
Albert . culty member of 


LeMoyne Q ege in Memphis, led 
the discussion of religion and race re- 
lations. He illustrated his talk with 
motion pictures entitled, “All Men 
Are Brothers,’ and “The Greater 
Victory.” | 

An interesting visitor at the con- 
ference was John -Rust,-inventor of |: 
the cotton picking machine, who 


[ Showed movies of this machine at 


work. 
Rev. David S. Burgess of. East 


community problems of farm labor 


A highlight of the program was the 


by A. E. Cox on the building of co- 


Each night during the conference 


labor families living in the Delmo 
Homes and surrounding communities. 
Western movies and comedies were 
shown both nights and were enjoyed 
by grown ups and children alike. The 
most popular picture shown was 
“The River” as everyone knew the 
destruction often caused in their 
lives by the mighty Mississippi. 


Co-Op Store Starts 
At Pine Bluff, Ark. 


of Luther Maddox, Chairman; A. W. 


Nicholson was chosen as manager. 


Forty three Union. leaders and 
rural preachers met in the school 
| house on the Delmo Labor Homes 


and 27th., to work out plans to raise 
| the incomes of farm labor families in 


In opening the meeting, President 
Mitchell stated that the conference 
was called to put into effect the 
| Union’s prorram of higher wages for 
building 


Prairie was the discussion leader on 


and the rural church. He and Vice 
President F. R. Betton served as 
|chairmen of the conference. 


solid instruction given to the group 


operatives. The motion picture, ‘The 
Lord Helps Those Who Help ‘Each 
Other” was shown. 


there was public speaking and free 
movies which were attended by farm 


On March 23, a meeting was held 
|by the members of the Pike Local 
near Pine Bluff to discuss the open- 
ing of a Farm Labor Co-operative 
Store in their community. Carrie Dil- 
worth, manager of the Gould Co-op- | 
erative St¢ze, reports that the group 
elected a board of directors composed | 


Colen, Secretary; Issac Slater, Walter 
Jackson, and Albert Lyas. Annie Mae 


|Union Leads 
Fight On Labor 
Wage Ceilings 


If the cotton choppers’ wage ceil~ 


in the Mississippi referendum April 
2, the National Farm Labor Union as 


ton choppers to refuse to work. H. Le 


that a vigorous campaign against the 
ceiling has been under taken. Ten 
thousand handbills calling upon cot- 
ton producers to vote the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture out of their busi- 
ness, have been distributed. 


If the ceiling is approved in Miss- 


}every other cotton producing state in 
the South and West wilkfollow. Plans 
are being made to chaen the 
wage ceilings in the courts.. Lawyers 
will be employed to take the case 
through the U. S. Courts, and if this 
fails the Union will call on all cotton 
choppers to refuse to work for the 
miserable wage the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is seeking te 
impose on the lowest paid workers 
in all America. 

_ This action followed the statement 
by L. I. Jones, USDA Wage Board 
Chairman, that the vote would be 


Cleveland, Miss. In his first public 
appearance, Captain Barney B. Tayl- 
or attended the Cleveland meeting 


National Farm Labor Union to the 
proposal to put ceilings on la- 
borers’ wages. 


against wage ceilings on farm laber 
has been received from President 
William Green of the A. F. of L; 
President James G. Patton of the 
National Farmers Union; and the Na- 
tional Association for Advancement 
of Colored People. The C.L.O. is als: 
expected to use its influence again 

the ceilings on farm labor. 


Delta Council Meets 


The Delta District Council of ti. 
National Farm Labor Union me. 
March 30, in Dumas, Arkansas, to 


been extended to include all locals 
in southern Arkansas and the Missis-- 
sippi Delta. The District Council is 
made up of 2 strong local unions 
whose delegates meet regularly each 
month. C. H. Bolden is President;. 
Granville Ward is Vice President; 
and Jesse Leach, Secretary. e, 
The meeting in Dumas was ad- 


President Betton who reported an 


ing. On Friday night before the Dis- 


ganization work in Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Mississippi, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Loutsiana, and other 
states where the National Farm 


| Labor Union has organization, 


| tain Barney Taylor. 


a last resort, will call upon all cot~° 


taken at the end of a hearing in 


Assurance of support for the fight | 


perfeet their organization which has . 


-ing of $2 to $2.50 per day is adopte@- 


Mitchell, Union President, announced 


issippi on April 2, we know that . 


and: expressed the opposition of the | 


dressed by Captain Taylor and Vice 


flow crowd of members present 
from both states to hear the speak- 


trict Council meeting. a special meet- 
ing attended by 35 families wes hel& 
at the Union Church, nine mites 
south of Dumas. This meeting was 
arranged by local. organizer J. M. 
Lambert and was addressed by Cap- 
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‘Farm Veterans. 
Should Know 


GoTo School Or College 


benefit payments, the veteran must 


$25 a week as long as he is out of 


difference between their earnings 


‘My Address Is 


I will work until 


TWO 


FARM LABOR NEWS 


About Benefits | 


“On the farm training” is possible 
for veterans of World War II who 
want to farm. An ex-serviceman en- 
gaged in farming his own land or 
farming another’s land as a tenant or 
sharecropper, may draw $65 per 
month if single and $90 per month if 
married. Farm boys who are in- 
terested may see their local Veterans 
Administration officer or the County 
Agent in his county about this pro- 
gram. 


‘One Year Free 
Every honorably discharged serv- 
iceman is entitled to one year’s train- 
ing in any school of his choice to 
learn a trade. The government is 
obligated to pay up to $500 a year 
tuition and to pay the veteran $65 
per month if single, or $90 a month 
if married. while taking such train- 
ing. Application must be made to the 


nearest Veterans Administration 
Office. 


Boys under 25 years of age whose 
education was interrupted by mili- 
tary service, may get schooling in 
any high school or college for four 
years at government —— 


Employment Pay 

All veterans who are without work 
are entitled to unemployment benefit 
payments of $25 a week for a period 
of one year after being honorably 
discharged. To get unemployment 


first register at the nearest U. S. Em- 
ployment Service Office. If he cannot 
be placed on a job at his trade or 
calling, he is then entitled to receive 


work during the period of one year. 
Ex-servicemen who have not made 
$1,200 a year are entitle to draw the 


and this amount, during the year. 


To take advantage of any of the 
above provisions of the G. I. Bill, 
ex-servicemen must apply within 
two years after being discharged. 


How To Make Application 


We advise all veterans to make ap- 


You People Start 


Farm Union Clubs 


By MAE PEARL KELLY 

The need for a youth organization 
in the National Farm Labor Union 
has been known for a long time. The 
St. ‘Louis convention approved such 
an organization “and the Executive 
Council appointed a sub committee 
to work out a program. Members of 


the committee. are Miss Dorothy 


Dowe, our Secretary, Mrs. Carrie 
Dilworth, and myself. 

A manual and guide for the or- 
ganization of Juniors, age 6 to 10 
years, and of Union Reserves, 10 to 
16 years of age, has .been prepared. 
This manual will soon be ready to 
send out to locals who have elected 
leaders for the young people’s work. 
Local officers who are interested can 
write to Miss Dorothy Dowe, box 
443, Memphis 1, Tenn., and she will 
send them a copy of the Manual and 
Guide for Youth Organization. : 

I have found a lot of interest in 
locals I visited during the past 
month. Mrs. Dilworth has an or- 
ganization set up at Gould that has 
been working for over a year. They 
have a-Kiddie Band, and are planning 
other activities for the older chil- 
dren. In Missouri, Mrs. Black of Lil- 
bourn, Mrs. Johnson of Wardell, and 
Mrs. Beck of Gobler, are beginning 


| work. as youth leaders in their locals. 


fits to which they are entitled. 
Although there-are not many schools 
or places for training and only a few 
jobs are open in rural areas, every 
ex-serviceman should make applica- 
tion. Local offices of the U. S. Em- 


‘ployment Service often try to get ex- 


servicemen to take low paid jobs in- 
stead of taking some type of training 
or going to school. 

Veteran Administration officials 
often seem to think that all a poor 
white or Negro ex-serviceman in the 
South needs is a job paying $2 a day. 


Do You Need Help? 


The National Farm Labor Union 
wants to hear from ex-servicemen 


| who have tried to go back to school, 


take training, or get jobs or unem- 


office you went to and what the per- 


plication for one or more of the bene- 


son told you. We will investigate 
your case and help you. . 


LABOR WANTED 


Men Or Women 


Contracts for recruiting and transporting workers to jobs this spring 


and summer are now being made. 


Good workers are needed for seasonal jobs in canneries and on farms 
out of the South, during the spring and summer months when there is little 


to do on cotton farms. 
Members of the Union 18 years 


of age and not over 60, if in good 


health, will be considered for these jobs. 


The Union will arrange for transportation, see that sanitary housing is 
provided on the job. Union wage rates are paid. 

Members of the Union who want to go out on a job should register now 
by filling out and mailing the blankbelow. ane members will then be 


- notified when a job is open for him. 


Tear Off And Mail To Box $f Memphis A. Tenn. 


My Name Is 


— 


ROUTE NUMBER 


I am White—Colored—I will be — for a a job about 


DATE 


Do you want to take your family with you 


each member 


BOX NUMBER 


TOWN STATE 


DATE 


My Age 


. If 50, give ages of| 


ployment pay and failed. Tell us the. 


‘local basis. 


= 


| Co-Ops---The People’ s Business—- 
A Hope For Souti's Rural People 


By A. E. COX 

The rural people of the: South will 
not get a better living until their day 
to day problems are handled on a 
Government. cannot do 
everything and big: business is not 
concerned with our plight.. One man 
cannot do it by himself. There is a 
way open if we are — to get 
together. 

Many farm people have organized 
co-operatives. There is no reason the 
same cannot be done here in the 


South. Interest in co-operative stores 


is growing in our local unions. Meet- 
ings are being held in several -dis- 
tricts for the purpose of teaching the 
way to.go about setting up co-op# 
eratives. A study group-should be 
held in every local union so that 
members can learn 
erative plan. 


The first.thing to learn is how to]. 


work together. It is simple if we stop 
to think. To co-operate means to act 
or work together for some common 
good. It means working together for 
our fellow members and for all men 
who share our burdens and hopes. 


Before any kind of co-operative 


business is started, there are some 
rules to learn. Over 100 years of 
business shows a way of operating 
co-operatives that is sound. The fol- 
lowing principles or “ways” of co- 
operation have been tested. They 
work. 


Open Membership 

Open membership is practiced by 
all true co-operatives. Any person 
who has to buy goods is a ‘consumer 
of goods. Any consumer is entitled 
to benefits of co-operative business. 


Rules can be set up to refuse mem--. 


bership in a co-operative to any per- 
son whose influence or action would 
hurt the co-operative business. 


Otherwise, all who want to take part 


in building a mecpeereres should be 
admitted. 


2: Co-Ops Are Democratic— 
One Member—One V ote 


- When the principle of “One mem- 
ber, One Vote” is applied to business, 
the power of the dollar is replaced 
by the rule of men. In ordinary busi- 


ness, the goods and services are sold | 


for the profit of one man or a corp- 
oration. In a co-operative business 
the people control the dollars. Each 
shareholder in a co-operative has one 
vote, whether he owns one share or 
ten shares. Co-operatives cannot 
work unless each shareholder takes 
an active part in the business. 


3. Co-Ops Pay Little Interest 


_If the people are to control a co- 
operative business they must put up 


the money to own it. “This is done 


by members taking out shares to 
raise the capital to operate on. The 
co-operative business is interested in 
serving its members and is: not in- 


-| terested in making a profit. Some co- 
| operatives pay a little interest on the 


capital the members put up, this is 
usually about one cent on the dollar 
a year. Where the amount each 
member puts up to start a business 


is small, no interest may be paid on| * 


the capital stock. 


5. Co-Ops Sell For Cash Only 


Co-operatives’ sell to the members| 
for cash only. Interest and carrying} 


politics are concerned. 
members: of a co-operative should | 


done away with. There are no bea 


debts. If credit were- given in a co-~. 


operative, all members would suffer. 
When. there. are no bad debts, ex- 


penses are cut. There is not as much 
bookkeeping. Higher rebates can be 


paid on purchases that each member 
makes. All learn to buy for cash and 
thrift is encouraged in other merete 
as well. 


4. Co-Ops Pay Rebates 


To Customers 
The earnings of co-operative. busi- 


| ness are returned to the member in . 


proportion to the amount of goods. he 
buys. The member who gets the 
largest rebates or patronage divi- 
dends is the member who.buys the 
most goods or services sold by the 
co-operative business. | 


6. No Discrimination 


In Co-Ops. | 

Co-operative businesses serve per- 
sons_ of many races, religions, 
political beliefs. Co-operatives are 
neutral as far as race, religion, and 


take part in politics, go to church, 
belong to their Union, but no one 
should bring any of these matters 
into the business of the co-operatives. 
Everyone is entitled to his own pee 


ions in such matters. 


7. Co-O ps Educate 


No co-operative business can suc=. 
ceed unless it has an-informed mem- 
bership. Members can start off un-~° 
derstanding the principles of operat-. 


ing a co-operative but if they do not 


continue to learn and educate others, ; 
the co-operative business will event- 


nally die... 
8. Co-Ops Must 


Building up the business enables a 
co-operative to meet the needs of 
its members. New kinds of goods and 


services should not be handled until 


the co-operative has capital and 
trained men to expand the business 
in new fields. No loans should be 
made to expand the business. Use 
the reserve fund, get new members, 


or urge old members to take out 


more shares. 

With these eight principles well 
understood there is no reason that 
members of the National Farm Labor 


Union cannot learn to set up and op- | 
erate co-operative stores or buying 
clubs to handle staple goods we all 


need. All it takes is a few good peo- 


ple and a leader willing to work hard - 
to build a co-operative. Next month 


I shall write about buying clubs and 

co-operative stores. 

DISTRICT MEETINGS IN ARK. 


The meeting dates of District 


Councils are as follows: 


First Saturday of each month, 


Central Ark. District Council 
meets at Cotton Plant, Ark., at 
the Presbyterian Academy. 


The second Saturday in each . 


month the Northeast Arkansas 


District- Council meets at the 
Union Hall, 117 Rosser St., For- 


rest City, Ark. ° 


the Delta District Council meets 
at Dumas, Ark., at the Union 
‘Baptist Church. 


and 


However, 


The third Saturday in each month 


Any member in. good standing 
sacred in doing: credit: business are attend a District Council wiasiery ge 
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April, 1946 


The Good Life 


REV. DAVID S. BURGESS 
“The Preacher” 

Last month nearly all of the resi- 1 
dents of the Delmo Labor Homes ° 
signed contracts to purchase their 
homes. There are 549 houses in the 
-Delmo projects, located at East 
Prairie, Gray Ridge, Kennett, Lil- | ‘ 


John Gamniill, 
|Union Leader, 
(Dies In Oklahoma 


John Gammill, member of the Na- 
tional Executive Council, died sud- 
denly at his home near Clearview, 
Oklahoma, on February 26th. He 
was 55 years of age. He leaves his 
wife, Mrs.-Iola Love Gammill; his 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. A. 


L. Gammill; and one sister, Mrs. Lee 
‘Meera Morehouse. ‘Wardell. ' and Dora Bryson of Round Pond, Ark, 
Wyatt, in Missouri. Each of the fam- 


jlies who have bought homes will 
have 8 years to finish paying for 
them. 


Spring Planted | 

Now that spring has come, homes 
are being painted and repaired in all 
nine projects. Many families have 
bought and set out fruit trees. Half Ps 
acre. gardens, large enough for any| Be dy 
man’s family are being planted. 
There is a keen rivalry asto who will} 
have the earliest and best garden. 


Captain Taylor In Missouri 
Barney Taylor, the new Organiza- 
_.- tion Director for the Union, took 
southeast Missouri by storm in the 

_ middle of March. Captain Taylor, 
bedecked in his army uniform (no 
longer worn since his terminal leave 
. | is over) trooped from Kennett’ to 
Cape Girardeau to spread the news 


issippi, but moved to the Indian 
Territory before Oklahoma became a 
state. His family were members of 
the highly civilized Indian tribe, the 
Creeks, whose site of government 
was at Okmulgee. He grew up near 
Boley and attended public school. 
When he reached manhood, he left 
Oklahoma, working out of Louisville, 
Ky:, as a fireman on a railway loco- 
motive. : 
|- During the great depression of the 
1930’s he came to eastern Arkansas, . 
He went by his mother’s name of Al- 


: ford. In 1935, while making a share- 
Our |crop ona big plantation near Widen- 


Unity The Picket Line 


to organize the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union. He was chosen Pres- 

By FRANCES PERKINS - 

Former Secretary of Labor 


ident of the Percy Local. He took 
The strikes which are so prevalent 


| National Labor Service 


© 


| 


| tion cannot but work out badly.for 
both and for the whole community. 
One is clearly heartened by this dem- 


part in the cotton choppers’ strike in 
the spring of 1936 and became a 


that the National Farm Labor Union 
was in earnest when it said, “Let’s 


make southeast Missouri the desting 


ground—an example of solid union 


organization for the whole South. ee 


Captain Taylor will soon return to 


help put this into effect. 


Qualify To Vote In Missouri 


The primary elections in Missouri 
will take place on August 6th., this 


year. All persons over 21 years of 


age who have lived in the state at 
least one year are eligible to vote 


jn all elections. They must have been 


residents of the county and voting 
precinct at least thirty days. All who 
wish to vote must register at. the 
time of the primary elections. Those 


_ who have voted before in the same 


election place do not have to register 
again. All members of the Union and 


-all project residents, both men and 


at the present time and which offer 
such difficult problems to those who 
would keep the reconversion of in- 
dustrial life in the United States 
moving evenly and rapidly, exhibit 
many tensions and many strains be- 
tween different parts of the — 
tion. 


One thing, however, is “phtabile and 
that is, that up to date the tensions 
between whites and Negroes that so 
‘often are illustrated during strikes 
seem to be lacking. For this one can 
give thanks. At the same time one 
sees signs that there perhaps has been 
a real advance in the-understanding 
of the identity of interest between 
colored and white workers in these 
great struggles for the improvement 
of wages, working conditions and 
status in our industrial system. In 
other years and in other periods 


onstration of true progress. 


It is pointed out sometimes, and 
there is some évidence that it is true, 
that there is a systematic and delib- 
erate appeal being carried on among 
Negroes to develop a kind of un- 
thinking anti-Semitism among them. 
It is the same type of social sin which 
exists in many areas in the general 
prejudices..of whites against colored 
people, of Gentiles against Jews, and 
It 
will be unfortunate if such feeling 
. The Jewish people 
of the United States have done aj 
great deal to assist the Negroes in 
improving their economic and social 
The accident of a Jewish 
landlord of a Negro tenement house, | 
or of a Jewish storekeeper pressing 
for the payment of his bill on Sat- 
urday night must not be translated. 


of Protestants against Catholics. 


gains headway. 


conditions. 


leader in his county Union. In 1937 
he was elected as a delegate to the 
Muskogee convention and every year 
thereafter he attended the Union con- 
ventions. Members of the Union 
found him to be thoroughly honest, 
upright, and one whose loyalty was 
never questioned. He was repeatedly 
elected as a member of the Union’s 
Executive Council. He was re-elected 
as a member of the National Execu- 
tive Council by the St. Louis conven- 
tion, December 14, 1945. He. and ex- 
president Butler wrote the Union’s 
manual which is used by all locals. 

In 1943, John Alford left Arkansas 
and returned to his former home in 
Oklahoma from whence he had fled 
many years before. A few months 
later, he attended a meeting of the 
Executive Council and showed 
fellow officers a clipping from his 
home town newspaper which gave 


there has often been great friction. 

It begins to appear today that 
many white labor leaders and mem- 
bers of labor unions are recognizing 
not only the rights but the needs of 
Negro workers, and realizing that in 
modern intricate industry the oppor-. 
tunities of all are reduced by the re- 


women, are urged to get ready for 

the August elections. If we will first 

decide who to vote for and then all 

-vote together as a unit, we can de- 

cide any election in the seven south- 
east Missouri counties. 


Sunday School At 
East Prairie And Kennett 


into a general conclusion that it is a 
racial. or religious tension which 
exists. Both groups suffer from prej- 
udice and both groups must guard 
against succumbing to prejudice. It 
is fortunate that leaders of all sides 
recognize this and participate in ac- 
tivities to reduce these hazards. 


the story of the return of John Alford 
Gammill to Oklahoma. He had been 
completely cleared of the killing of 
a man 30 years before. The news- 
paper told of how John Gammill] had 
appeared suddenly to demand trial 
and that witnesses summoned from 
long distances appeared to back up 


Sunday schools have been started. 
at East Prairie and at the Kennett 
proj ject. Community churches may 
~gome day arise from both. The 


duction in standards for any one 
group. Within the unions themselves 
a determination has risen to stand 
together. At any rate, there is today 
a demonstration of cooperation and 


The attitude of many leaders of 
the Negro press which definitely} 
warns against feelings which can be 
‘said to be anti-Jewish and anti- 
The 


Catholic is. very wholesome. 


his story that the man who had been 
killed was abusing a woman at a 
dance and when John stepped in be- 
tween them, the man struck him with 


a knife and John then killed him in 
self defense. 


’ Preacher offers his service free- to 


. Negro population may share the cur- 
the leaders of any project to help 


rent feeling of prejudice of the 


good feeling which is encouraging. 
In the past there has often been’ 


start.a Sunday school. 
_ The Bible Speaks — 


A pamphiet, 
Speaks to Labor,” written by he 


temptation offered to the Negro 
| workers, who except in time of strike 
“The ~ Bible 


were discriminated against in em- 
ployment, to go back to work and 


moment in the community in which 


The community was so ssiaiidiiaid 


they live, but since they themselves 
have been the victims of prejudice so 


with the strong character of John 
Gammill that he was chosen as a 
Peace Officer. He also organized a 


often, it is doubly regrettable when | strong Union local at Clearview. 


Preacher, is now ready. You can buy 
a copy for 10¢ by writing to me at 


break the strike, or to come in from 
the South driven by poverty and the 


they permit themselves to feel and 
act on prejudice against other min- 


The life and works of this good 


man will be a monument more en- 


anticipation of better incomes to take during than marble or granite. 


the jobs of white strikers. The 
Negroes are resisting this temptation 
if it offered today, and the white 
workers are, at least, @Biucing their 
prejudices and coming to the reali- 
zation of the essential oneness of ec- 


Box 315, East Prairie, Mo. The 
pamphlet deals with a study of 
Christian faith in relation to union- 
ism in the South. Free copies will be 
presented to all ministers of the 


ority groups. The finest Negroes who 
have made the most contribution to 
American life have been men who, nobility which is always the mark of 
were notable free of these prejudices| the great hearted. The progress of 
and. who emphasized in their own Negroes in industry in recent years 
lives the constructive and. creative and their responsible participation in 
qualities of human beings who | many trade unions has done much to 
‘showed by their tolerance and their; establish the idea of equal pay for 


“When } You Finish Reading “FARM lonomic interest between them. all. 


LABOR NEWS” Pass It On To Your 
Neighbor. 


, .'in terms of wage and job diserimina- 


between the two races 


‘courtesy even to those who had of- equal work to the immense ad- 
fended them, a quality of and| vantage of both races. 
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April,- 1946 


| Members. Leave For 
Jobs In New Jersey 


e FARM LABOR NEWS @. 


Farm Machines Hae Throwing Cotton Chopper 
Members Write - Threatens The Man With The Hoe _ 
Farm Labor News| | 


Nearly 100 members of the Union; 


| Editor both men and women, left April 4th., 
y Farm Labor News for jobs in Swedesboro, New Jersey. 
Dear ‘Sic: 


They will work in the Edgar F. Hurff | 
Co., cannery for the next three ; 
months. Some of the workers plan to. 
remain until the cotton picking sea- 
son next fall. Others ‘will return for . 
two or three weeks during July and 
go back to New Jersey for the to- 
|mato season in J ay: August, and 
| 
‘|--Contracts have signed by the 
3 unions and companies providing jobs 
for several hundred workers during 
the spring and summer months. Local 
officers and organizers will be noti- 
fied. of future shipments. The or- 


Tam a clipping from the 
Florence Times.: It is headed, “‘Ma-: 
-chinecy To Relieve Back ‘Breaking| 
‘Boil’ The House of Haves has just| 
about gotten farming fixed. Icannot| 

find: any place where the tenant| 
farmer and sharecropper fit in this} — 
machine age. Iam going to liken the| 
machine age in farming to the man : ie 
who built his house upon the sand. 
The storm came and the wind blew 
and the house fell, and great was the! 
fail thereof. 


ARIS | | ganized migration plan is worked out 
| Route 4, Florence, Ala. through. membership transfer from 
| the . National Farm. Labor Union | to 
Says Union Fight | the.. Meat: ar Cannery Workers 
a ‘Union, Local 56, of Camden, N. J. It oes 
| Hel ps Day La 2G rer has been in successful operation for 
Dear Sirs: 


the past three years and several 
for the poor day laborer and cotton’ “y weapon of warfare now thteat=) with rayons dnd othe substitute fi- benefited from these jobs when they 


chopper on this ceiling businéss. ll ens to take. the place of the “Blan| ‘were out of work in the cotton fields. 


did not like what L. I. Jones, Chair-/| ,,. : 

ae 7 With the Hoe” in the cotton fields. A} Chopper. Sells Chaas 
man of the Miss. USDA Wage Board| P Bill Johnson Reports 
had to say. We know for sure that | ame thrower is being manufactured The machine pictured above is 

day $2 or| that will chop 25 acres of cotton in manufactured by the New Holland} Something “has happened here in 
$5.50 a'day. 20¢ or 25¢ an hour ig] te time.it takes women to, Cy. 1h 


not enough these days. The planters chop a half‘acre. The machine was| ilar machines are being manufac- the largest cotton planters in this : | 


“[ appreciate the words you put in 


2) ers| vented by an Alabama planter,| tured in Clarksdale, Miss. A two row section called me over to talk to him. — 
Price burner sells at Clarksdale for $295 He said he had one of the Union 
get better pay than. by shere- Tests by the government experiment | and a four row burner for $550. Some and he 
ctopping. When the planter sells his| Sttion in Stoneville, Miss., show that plantations are constructing their 
cotton, does he sell to the ma n who the machine can chop an acre of cot-| Own cotton choppers. | | Club rhosting! ‘and talked the 6 ee 
pays him the least? The planters are ton at a cost of 48¢. At the low wage| The Sizzs Weeder situation over with them. He thought 
driving the labor out of the cotton of $2.50 a day paid farm labor, the | The “Sizz Weeder,” as it is called, they | were going to throw hin aa . 
country. I know many that left here cost of chopping an acre of cotton is/ kills weeds and also the boll weevil when he told the boys” tate -eninent 
and went to Florida and California. about $5 a day. but does not hurt the cotton stalk. It J f oti 


as well quie | 
Also, there are many who used to Cost Little To Chop Giles can be used with a aractor or pulled told has prleipisierne pen, 
Ce | come down from the hills to pick| Together with the mechanical cot- by a mule. One kind burns coal oil Union is serious and we might as 
7 ) cotton. They did not come when!ton picker, the flame throwing cot- and another, butane ae The fuel 1s well get ready to dicker with those 
a = they put that ceiling on cotton pick-|ton chopper will permit large cotton |,{OTced into the burners by a pump | fejiows. The club took a vote on in- 
PS : ing. I know some planters who never | planters to completely mechanize operated by hand 24 tractor. A sheet viting a Union speaker in to address 
picked a boll of cotton on some of | their farming operations. Cotton can| fire 10 inches wide and 22. inches! the next meéting. The. vote tied but 
their land. They lost over $100 “aj then be raised on a big plantation at | ong cuts the grass from around the | the planter expects to have a Union - 
. <. bale because they would not pay the! a profit if sold for 6¢ a pound. The | Coton. 


representative invited to a 
day laborer a fair wage. | big planters look forward to the Government May P ay some time. ‘soon. . 
ARTHUR WOLFORD time when they can re-gain the; Planter To Mechanize 


jon Saturday, nor the wear 
Ark. world cotton market and. The Department~ of Agriculture or y 


i HE FOU R FR FED OMS FU ND ‘proposes a program to pay the farm| ‘The little businessman in rural 


owners for shifting from cotton to| towns of the South has less organiza- 
other kinds of farming. It expresses] tion than the sharecroppers or farm 


The following members made contributions during the aanths to the 


Fund. a pious hope that the displaced work-| jaborers. He has no voice to make 
| e ers will find jobs in industry. No| his needs known. He may belong to 
| Souls. Buck Howell, Ark. are made to farm la-| the Farm Bureau, the local Chamber 
Pp perry, Doyle, MASS. James Jones, Gould, Ark. orers or to pay them subsidies, or| of Commerc : | 
Mattie Davis, Forrest City, Ark. Jimmie Jones, Gould, Ark ids li ili h exce, the Lions Club, 
Maggie Fields, Gould, Ark. Mary Jones, Gould, Ark. Provide Teves WhO are but all represent the intecene of the 
Littie Freeman, Forrest City, Ark. Melvin Jones, Gould, Ark. | | be shifted off the land. big. cotton growers, | 
F. Foster, Augusta, Ark. Harvey McIntosh, Dumas, Ark. | | 
John C. Granberry, San Antonio, Texas Pete Moore, Gould, Ark. End Of Shar ecroppimns - 
Rosie Green, Gould, Ark. : | | 


Joe Reed, Gould. ‘Ark. | | | 
Bud Haile, Boyle, Miss. Merritt Rousey, ‘Gould, Ark. System 
William Hall, Gould, Ark 


Henderson Hill, Stuttgart, Moule, : Needless to say, these Farm La News 


sound the death knell of the share- Published montiily by the National a 
cropper system in the South and the 
that much. If freedom is worth only 25¢—then give that much to the fund. the end of the small 
It is up to you. Give what you can—do something for yourself. . _ -|owner producing cotton. | of each ae is 3¢. eee 
_Each person who gives to the Four Freedoms Fund gets a badge to| The Department of Agriculture in|| The subscription rate is 25¢ per 
wear. Local secreiaries will give you a receipt for your money and send!a recent statement entitled, ‘“Recon- year. Bundles of 10 or st 
it in to the office for you. Any member or reader of this paper may send| version of Cotton Farming,” esti- copies to agents at 1¢ each. 
their money direct to the National Office. You may use the blank below. | mated that one half of the present|| The Constitution of the Union pro- | 


_ If the extension of the Four Freedoms to you is worth $100—then give 


FOU R FREEDOMS FUND | population engaged in cotton farm- vides that 25¢ of each member’s : 
& | : ue ing will lose their places on the land yearly dues shall be set aside to vet 
$ now to the Four Freedoms Fund, and I will give| within 5 to 10 years. pay for this monthly paper. 
| more to the Four Freedoms Fund by— 194 Machine Won't Ail nom members wie make 
My name 1s - about the ceive this paper. 
| Said about the effect | 25¢ of each individual contribution 
a it el sine ROUTE BOX TOWN a stare | Small business people and their fam- is allocated to pay for a year’s 
ilies in the rural towns who may ex-|| subscription. 


| | | pect to lose over half of their cus- | 
I am not a member, but I want to help. ( ) Check X. tomers in less than 10: years. The} 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO BOX 443, MEMPHIS, TENN : | steel machines will not t uy cece 


Application for entry as second 
class mail is pending. 
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